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INDUSTRY MUST STOP LIVING OFF THE YOUNG’ 


By ZONA GALE 


HE visitor spoke with appreciation of the meeting 
branches of maple and elm, arching the streets; and 
of the men who had urged that planting, long ago. 

“Yes,” the older woman said, rocking on her porch, “and 
my husband was in the town council when they voted to 
plant the trees.” 

“Oh,” said the visitor, “you must be very proud of that.” 

“I am,” the older woman agreed; “I 
am.” She rocked through a pause, 
and added: “My husband opposed it, 
at the time.” 

This is the tale of legislation, in the 
city, state and nation. Gilbert and Sul- 
livan might have had it in a song. 

Yet if it had been possible to pre- 
sent adequately to enough people, the 
factual basis for much legislation, a 
lot of delay in its passage might have 
been avoided. Insufficient facts and 
insufficient imagination may hold up 
more desirable action than does actual 
opposition on principle—not only on 
the part of legislators, of course, but 
of all of us whom they represent. 

Very likely today the lack of a fac- 
tual basis—that is, sentimentality—is 
responsible for much opposition to the 
Child Labor Amendment. For ex- 
ample, the sentimentality of an eco- 
nomic philosophy of individualism, 
dating back to the early days of the 
country, when children worked as a 
part of the family group and there 
was no child exploitation. Or the sen- 
timentality which remembers gay Co- 
lonial corn-husking and tense Revo- 
lutionary trap-setting and forgets that 
not a cotton mill was operating in this 
country when the Constitution was drafted. Or the senti- 
mentality which, as one hard-headed man observed, would 
still ride a mule to a concrete highway and throw stones at 
the traffic lights in order to cross. 

Yet it may be just as true of well-meaning persons speak- 
ing for the Amendment, with tears concerning little 
children in the hot fields, the city streets, or at sweated 
home labor. But when a critic declares that the open fields 
are the best place for children, that home work never hurt 
* Reprinted by courtesy, the New Leader. 





“Tift miner—l3 years old. “Mister, I ain't 


never seed the inside of a school house!” 


anybody and that newsboys daily become corporation presi- 
dents, the well-meaning one may be at a loss to reply. Or 
when it is said that the Child Labor Amendment would 
prevent a farmer’s boys from working for their father, or 
young daughters from helping their mothers, the sentimen- 
tal disputant is sometimes without facts to meet this. Yet 
that farm and home comment is rather on a par of intel- 
ligence with the observation that “if 
you should distribute all the money 
equally, it wouldn’t stay so.” 

Yet certainly nobody chooses to be 
sentimental in discussing a proposed 
constitutional amendment. He chooses 
to know, or he should, the factual 
basis of the proposal, and the discov- 
ered facts concerning its need or 
otherwise. 

For example, he should know ex- 
actly what the Amendment is, and 
what its status is now. 

That it is an enabling act and not 
a law. 

This enabling act was passed by 
Congress in 1924, with the endorse- 
ment of all political parties. Twenty- 
eight states have ratified the Amend- 
ment, and eight more ratifications are 
necessary to its adoption. 

As in the case of suffrage for 
women, it was hoped for more than a 
hundred years that state legislation 
would take care of child labor. This 
hope has failed. For example, thirty- 
one states have virtually no regulation 
of the employment of 16- and 17-year- 
old boys and girls in hazardous occu- 
pations. Six states still permit children 
of 14 to work eleven hours a day 
—ten states allow them to work until 8 P.M. or later. And 
only ten of the forty-eight states have the 16-year minimum 
for work during school hours. 

Many people believe that human rights never constitute a 
state problem but a problem of the nation. On this point, 
the passage by Congress of an amendment to be ratified by 
a majority of the states, meets all minds. 

There have been two federal child labor laws—one passed 
in 1916 and one in 1919. The first had to do with prohibi- 
(Continued on page 3) 
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CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 
BEFORE SUPREME COURT 


{ Dene United States Supreme Court on March 28 granted 
the petition of twenty-four Kansas legislators for a re- 
view of the State Supreme Court decision upholding valid- 
ity of ratification of the Child Labor Amendment by 
Kansas in 1937. On April 11 it also consented to review a 
decision of the Kentucky Court of Appeals declaring rati- 
fication by Kentucky null and void. The cases will be 
argued at the fall session. The Attorney-General of Wis- 
consin has announced that he will join in urging the 
Supreme Court to sustain the validity of ratification. 

In both states three points were involved: (1) whether a 
state which has affirmatively rejected an Amendment can 
subsequently ratify, (2) whether an Amendment is killed 
when rejected by more than one-fourth of the states, (3) 
whether an unreasonable length of time has elapsed since 
its submission to the states by Congress. 

Both friends and foes of the Child Labor Amendment 
will welcome a decision by the United States Supreme 
Court on these controversial legal points that have tended 
to becloud the real issues. 


CHILDREN LOVE FLOWERS! 


OLLOWING a study of home work in the artificial 

flower and feather industry, the Industrial Commis- 
sioner of New York State has issued an order prohibiting 
home work in the industry, effective May 2, 1938. 

The study of the Labor Department covered 130 firms 
manufacturing artificial flowers (estimated to be between 
80 and go per cent of all in the state), These firms em- 
ployed over 4,000 factory workers and over 2,000 home- 
working families, which means approximately 5,000 home 
workers. The report discloses conditions as to wages, hours, 
and the use of child labor very similar to those found by 
the National Child Labor Committee in 1934. In the fam- 
ilies studied, 10 per cent of the home workers were under 
16 years, of whom half were under 14 years. The employ- 
ment of children under 16 years in such work is illegal, but 
as long as home work is permitted it is impossible to con- 
trol it. 

Most of these children attended school but helped after 
school, at night, on Saturdays and sometimes on Sundays. 
Eighteen of the 102 children reporting stated they had 
worked more than 20 hours the week studied. Typical in- 
stances are the following: 

Florence, aged 13, worked 52 hours on flowers the week 
before the investigator’s visit, as it was her Easter holiday 


at school. She worked seven days a week and until 12 
o'clock every night, but one. They were making dogwood 
for a contractor and there was an awful rush. Florence and 
her older sister, Lucy, aged 20, who worked over 60 hours 
on flowers the same week, worked mostly at night, as they 
had the housework to do in the daytime. Their mother did 
nothing but flowers, working over 100 hours last week, 
every day, including Sunday, and way into the night. Flor- 
ence complained of blisters from curling the petals and her 
fingers were badly cut from wiring. 

Filomena, aged 9, spent most of her time after school, all 
day Saturday, part of Sunday, and all holidays working on 
flowers. She was quite capable. The week before the inves- 
tigator’s visit she worked 45 hours (as it was a holiday 
week). Her fingers were badly calloused and cut from wir- 
ing. Her brother Joseph, aged 13, shines shoes after school. 
When the family has work on flowers, he calls for them 
before he goes to school. At night he helps his mother 
make flowers. In addition to his shoe shining, he worked 
on flowers 16 hours during the week of visit. 

In contrast to the artificial flower industry, the feather 
trade has been dull in recent years and home work has 
practically disappeared. Many employers, however, ex- 
pressed the belief that the change from home work to fac- 
tory system was temporary and feared that, with a good 
season, home work might return. For this reason they 
favored complete abolition. 


MANUFACTURERS’ PROPAGANDA IN 
THE SCHOOLS 


AST month Tue American Cup called attention to 
an expensive looking booklet issued by the National 
Association of Manufacturers entitled At School—Not at 
Work. Its purpose is obviously to help defeat the Child 
Labor Amendment. 

We have subsequently been notified by the economics 
department of a college in Illinois and by a public high 
school in Michigan that, without any solicitation on their 
part, they have received a communication from the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers offering to make avail- 
able to classroom students, without cost, these booklets 
“which provide a source of authentic facts and figures on 
pertinent economic subjects.” 

Perhaps part of the $700,000 “publicity fund” of the 
Manufacturers’ Association, which was brought to light this 
fall by the Senate Lobby Committee is earmarked, “For 
Prejudicing the Young.” 


CHILD LABOR AND HEALTH 
NS reasonable person can doubt that the employment 


in industry, commerce or commercialized agriculture 

of children under sixteen years of age involves a constant 
danger of physical and mental impairment of a serious 
character unless such employment is safeguarded with the 
greatest care. A civilization which permits the energies of 
its younger generation to be sapped before their period of 
maximum production is wasting its most valuable asset. 

C.-E. A. WinsLow, 

Dr. P.H., Professor of Public Health, 

Yale University, School of Medicine. 
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tion of shipment, interstate or foreign, of goods in mines or 
quarries in which children under 16 years of age were em- 
ployed; or in mills, canneries, workshops, factories or man- 
ufacturing establishments in which children under 14 years 
of age were employed, or in which children from 14 to 16 
worked more than eight hours a day or six days a week, or 
between seven P.M. and six A.M. 

By a 5 to 4 decision, this law was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the United States Supreme Court—not at all, pre- 
sumably, because the five judges thought that little children 
should work under the proposed prescriptions, but on tech- 
nical grounds concerning laws governing the shipment of 
commodities, 

The second Federal Child Labor Law, included in the 
Revenue Act of 1919, imposed a tax upon the profits of all 
mines and manufacturing establishments employing chil- 
dren in violation of the same standards. This law was de- 
clared unconstitutional in 1922. Again the merits of chil- 
dren working or not working were not involved, but only 
whether such a tax constitutionally could be imposed. 

So that this present enabling act is the first to meet the 
issue itself fairly, without interference of goods shipment or 
tax to trouble the issue. It simply gives Congress power to 
“limit, regulate and prohibit the labor of persons under 
eighteen years of age.” 

From the time of passage, the two bogies arose among the 
uninformed: “What! No girl under 18 shall be allowed to 
help her mother with the housework? What! No boy 
under 18 shall be permitted to help his father on the farm?” 
Nobody seemed to say: “What! No child of 14 shall be 
privileged to work in mines and quarries and canneries and 
factories?” or “What! In ten states there is no prohibition 
of dangerous occupations for children under 16?” for these 
thousands, for whom the law was designed, were left in 
argument by the uninformed to shift for themselves. Yet 
for years this farm and home work bogey continued to be 
used, and even believed. And here is the answer: 

“Congress would not have the power, under the Amend- 
ment, to regulate the work children do for their parents 
about the home or farm. The word ‘labor’ has been con- 
strued repeatedly by the courts to mean labor for hire, gain- 
ful employment. Everyone recognizes not only the need 
but the desirability of having children learn their place in 
the family unit by doing their share of work at home.” 

This objection was not made originally by the farmer, 
but by industries seeking to influence anti-child labor action. 
Farm groups are coming to see that child labor abolition 
has a dollar and cents value to the farmer, because child 
labor means lowered wages, and low wage scales mean low 

purchasing power for farm products. 

The depression made the real revelation and drove it 
home. Industry sought low-scale wage-earners—and there 
were the children, ready to hand, for innumerable occupa- 
tions. Who has forgotten the cartoon of the father and 
mother left sitting at the table while the boy who has the 
family job goes out, with his dinner pail? 

Lack of imagination is accountable for calendars of 
crimes. If we could see children at work: Children in the 


tiff mines, even very small children can collect lumps of 
tiff in buckets. Children dipping turpentine, working from 
twelve to fourteen hours a day in summer, paid fifty to 
eighty cents a barrel for gum dipped. Children in crate 
factories and lumber mills, pole peeling, and logging in the 
swamps, at jobs that tax the strength of a man. Children in 
canneries—in the shrimp sheds, “heading” and hulling the 
shrimps—and of 3,386 pickers counted, 412 were estimated 
to be under 16 years. Children crocheting hats—in tene- 
ments—at fifty to sixty cents a dozen, an hour to a hat. 
Children making candlewick-spreads—eleven cents for a 
full day’s work. Children in textile mills—the awkward- 
ness of youth accountable for accident hazard, for lost fin- 
gers, for a lost hand. 


The National Child Labor Committee has estimated that 
in the entire country, in a period of normal employment, 
50,000 boys and girls are injured every year. Nobody would 
forbid all employment of all persons under 18 years. But 
Congress should be enabled to regulate the employment of 
children up to 18, because children are exploited now, and 
subjected to hazards. 


Lack of sunshine, lack of outdoor exercise, curtailment of 
education, limiting of a child’s right to grow and develop! 
The major job of the nation is to provide the next genera- 
tion with that which shall promote its development. And 
who that really cares about the education of children could 
honestly fear that this Amendment would permit Congress 
to “control education,” as if the “labor” of getting an edu- 
cation entered remotely into the area of the Amendment! 
As Monsignor Ryan said, “It can lead to no incursion into 
the field of education or any other field of child control.” 


How clear it will be when the tumult and the talk are in 
the past! How barbaric it will seem that man ever “lived 
upon its young.” We may rock on our porches and say, 
“We opposed the Amendment, at the time,” but we shall 
be glad all the same that new ways have come to pass. 


Before the age of telegraph messengers was limited, I 
remember ringing for night messengers after midnight and 
seeing babies of g and 10 respond, and start off, half awake, 
to go half way down Manhattan to Park Row with copy. 
Then there seemed no other way. Now we recognize that 
long-accepted practice for what it was. It will be the same 
when laboring children are allowed normal development. 

“Laboring children.” ‘The expression belongs to the sav- 
age past of the race, a survival of man’s earliest frantic 
struggles to stay alive. Man only, though. Who ever saw a 
tiger cub racing out to bring in red meat to its parents, in 
the cave? 


PARENT-OWNED FACTORIES 
Loewe the employment of children in a factory 


controlled by their parents constitutes a violation of 
the state child labor law will soon be decided by the Texas 
Court of Criminal Appeals. The operator of a pecan shell- 
ing plant in San Antonio was recently fined $25 and costs 
for working his 11-year-old daughter in his factory. Al- 
though stating that there was nothing in the Texas statutes 
to exempt children working in factories for their parents, 
the judge of the County Court stated he wanted the issue 
ruled on by a higher court. 
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HAVE YOU READ 


Tuey Starve THat We May Eat: Micrants oF THE Crops. 
By Edith E. Lowry, Council of Women for Home Mis- 
sions, New York City. 1938. 


Miss Lowry has given us in this well-prepared pamphlet a 
complete presentation of the problems surrounding tran- 
sient workers. She describes the paradoxical situation in 
which certain types of agriculture are completely dependent 
upon migratory workers who are, at the same time, un- 
wanted and despised in the communities in which they are 
urged to come for seasonal work. 


Various methods are used to recruit workers for seasonal 
crops. ‘Signs are posted along highways, employment of- 
fices operate in certain districts, labor agents and padrones, 
collecting fees from employer and employee, are sent out. 
In no case is there any guarantee of work, and the migrants, 
having no legal settlement, are excluded from relief and 
health services, and their children from the schools. 


The author cites a report made by one county health 
officer which revealed eleven cases of typhoid, seven of in- 
fantile paralysis, a large but untabulated incidence of tuber- 
culosis and infant mortality that was triple the national 
average. 


There have been instances where migrant camps have 
been placed just outside the legal boundary of the town so 
that school attendance could not be enforced. Even where 
migrant children are admitted to schools, they are discrim- 
inated against by other children and teachers. A few states 
and organizations have undertaken through legislation and 
voluntary welfare services to improve the lot of migrants. 
These efforts and their results are described in this booklet. 


Lanp oF THE Free. By Archibald MacLeish. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York. 1938. $3.00. 
The publishers announce THE LAND OF THE FREE 


as an American picture-book combining poetry and pic- 
tures in a totally new way. It should be added that there 


is unusual strength and beauty in both the poetry and the 
pictures. 

The photographs, most of which were taken for the 
Resettlement Administration, are skillfully arranged so as 
to constitute in themselves a sociological history of the 
United States. The text, as the author explains in a jacket 
note, accompanies the pictures, rather than the reverse, as 
was originally planned. However, despite the attempt to 
make of the poem merely a sound track to accompany the 
photographs, it is powerful and moving in itself, as, know- 
ing the talent of Archibald MacLeish, one would expect it 
to be. 

The book is similar in form and content to YOU HAVE 
SEEN THEIR FACES, but the story told is of wider 
application, and a more militant and optimistic note is 
struck in the final photographs and the concluding lines of 
the poem. 


THE COTTON-PICKING MACHINE 


HE cotton-picking machine is not likely at any time in 

the near future to displace hand labor, according to 
Roman L. Horne, formerly of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, whose article on the subject appeared in 
the February issue of the Labor Information Bulletin. 

Mr. Horne believes that while machines would reduce 
somewhat the cost of picking cotton, they can be adapted 
readily only where the land is flat and fields are large. Even 
in these areas, the availability of cheap labor would deter 
planters from making the cash outlays needed for machines. 
While successful application of machinery to cotton pick- 
ing would undoubtedly cause displacement of labor, women 
and children would be affected more extensively than men, 
who would be needed to operate the machines. He con- 
cludes by pointing out that while the use of cotton-picking 
machinery would make necessary some provision for dis- 
placed workers, it would, in the long run, be of benefit in 
that it would eliminate the slow and tedious work of hand 
picking and reduce the cost of cotton products to con- 
sumers. 
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